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Poter Penguin 


“I think it would be 
nice,” said Petunia one 
morning as she dream- 
ily stirred her fish chow- 
der, ‘‘very nice, if on 
April first we did kind 
things for people in- 
stead of playing jokes 
on them. Don’t you think that would be 
nice, Uncle Peter?” 

“Very nice,” I said, “but you get busy 
and eat that chowder instead of playing 
with it or you'll be late to school. And 





Peterkin, you only washed halfway up 
your fins. Try again.” 

That was the last time I gave a thought 
to Petunia’s idea until I came down to 
breakfast one fine spring morning and 
saw a bouquet by my plate, a cushion 
in Uncle Walrus’ chair, and Peterkin 
feeding Lulu without being told. 

“My, my!” I exclaimed. ““What’s this? 
A birthday or what?” 

“Happy April! Happy April!’ cried 
the penglets. 

“I remember now, a new kind of 
April Fool’s Day. Very nice. And such 
sweet flowers.” I picked them up and 
smelled them. Then I sneezed. They 





were sprinkled with red pepper. ‘Ha, 
ha! very funny but...” 

Then Uncle Walrus came stamping 
into the room. 

“Don’t...” I said but he had already 
pulled out his chair. 

‘‘Nice idea, very thoughtful,” he said 
as he plunked down in his chair. Then 
up he jumped. Pins, of course. 

“You young rascals!” I shouted. 
“Peterkin, what are you feeding Lulu?” 

“Sawdust,” he said, “but she likes it.” 

“Okay. Now you’ve had your fun, 
you'd better behave the rest of the day. 
No nonsense or there’ll be trouble.” 














“Yes, Uncle Peter.” And both of them 
ate their breakfast meekly. 

But Uncle Walrus kept growling into 
his fish and I heard him stamping about 
on the porch after breakfast. I was afraid 
he was really angry. 

However, all seemed peaceful by 
noon. He even asked the penglets if 
they would like to go play water tag 
with him in our backyard pool. So the 
three of them went off together, the best 
of pals and all that. 

Presently I heard cries of glee from 
the backyard, “Look, look! Real fish in 
our pool. Oh, Uncle Walrus, did you?” 

‘Just wanted to give you a little prac- 
tice,”” Uncle Walrus answered modestly. 
“Now, let’s see who catches the first 
one.” 

There were two quick splashes and a 
long silence. I went out to see what was 
happening. It looked like a relay race 
around the pool,—a small silvery fish, 
two feet behind it Peterkin, then an- 





other fish, then Petunia. Round they 
went, then round again but faster, and 
round and round with the fish always 
one foot ahead of their beaks and Uncle 
Walrus shouting. 

Finally the penglets flopped on the 
bank, looking bewildered and _ very 
exhausted. 

Uncle Walrus shook his head. “Can’t 
understand it,” he said, ‘‘and those such 
easy fish to catch, too.”” He waded into 
the pool and picked up the two fish. 

The penglets looked at him, at each 
other, at the fish and turned purple. 

“April Fool!”” cried Uncle Walrus. 
“April Fool! Not real fish at all, but 
mechanical ones equipped with radar. 
Well it’s not exactly radar but electricity 
in you repels contrary charge and you 
never get any closer. I take this gadget 
with reverse current,” he held out a box, 
“and they come to you as if you were 


feeding them. Try it on your friends. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 





Story of the Cover 


Alice and Bob watched Mr. Wiffle plant a 
small tree in his yard. 

“This will be a fine peach tree someday,” 
said Mr. Wiffle. “I can almost taste those 
peaches. But,” he sighed, “I’ll just have to 
wait—can’t hurry Nature.” 

Alice and Bob winked at each other and 
laughed quietly. 
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The next day Mr. Wiffle looked at his little 
tree in amazement. Two big shiny red apples 
were hanging from a single twig-sized limb. 

“Could have sworn this was a peach tree,” 
said Mr. Wiffle. “Why even apples don’t grow 
over night,” he added. 

Behind the fence a boy and girl giggled and 
cried, “April Fooll” 
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SPORT 
CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Are you a good roller- 
skater? Can you take a turn 
smoothly? Do you know how 
to pick up speed quickly, 
stay on your feet when you 
hit a rough spot in the pave- 
ment? Most important, do 
you know how to fall? 

Bob Lewis, National Rol- 
ler Derby skater, flashes be- 
fore the Story PARADE sports 
camera to show boys and girls some tips 
on skating. 

Good balance is the first thing to learn 
in roller-skating. Everyone falls once in 
a while, but the good skater falls much 
less than the poor one. 

Notice how Bob Lewis swings his 
arms out wide, and how he places his 
weight on his front foot. Swinging his 
arms not only helps Bob’s balance, but 
it also gives him an added push as he 
turns on the speed. With his weight on 
the front foot, Bob Lewis uses his rear 
foot to push forward to gain speed. 

Never skate standing straight up and 
stiff. You can see how Bob Lewis bends 
forward, with his body relaxed and 
loose. In this way he can shift his weight 
quickly to keep on his feet should he 
lose his balance a moment. 

In this picture, Bob Lewis is making 
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a turn. He leans a little to one side as he 
goes into the turn. Then he makes the 
turn, placing one foot in front of the 
other. Never make a turn with both 
feet side by side. 

How does Bob Lewis fall? All skaters 
fall sometimes, and it is important to 
know how to fall without hurting your- 
self. Bob, if he can possibly prevent it, 
will never fall forward on his hands. 
When he starts to fall, he will try to 
throw his feet forward and sit down. If 
you try to stop a fall with your hands, 
you may injure them. So, whenever pos- 
sible, if you feel you are going to fall, 
just try to sit down. 

Take a look at Red Smartt, on the left. 
He is about to fall. Notice how his feet 
are forward, and his hands are held out. 
He will sit down on the track, avoiding 
injuries to his hands or arms. 
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THE 
BONE‘ 


By EVELYN WEISS e 


When Jerry the police dog invited 
Wally the bloodhound to lunch, there 
wasn't any. This might have been very 
embarrassing except that they were old 
friends, both of them having jobs on the 
local police force. 

Only an hour before, Jerry had buried 
a half dozen lamb-chop bones in the 
woods. And now they were gone. The 
hole was full of leaves and dirt, stones, 
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Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 


and broken twigs but not a single bone 
was left. 

“You've got to help me find them, 
Wally,” Jerry said. 

“My dear fellow,” Wally replied, ‘“‘my 
advice to you is to chalk up the bones 
as lost. Forget it. Why work on a per- 
fectly good day off?” 

But Jerry hardly heard him. He kept 
examining the ground and pawing 
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around in the hole as if perhaps the 
bones might still be there. 

“Funny thing,” he said, peering at the 
ground, “I don’t see any footprints.” 

“That’s unlikely,’ Wally answered. 
‘Besides, in a case like this there ought 
to be a lot of scratchprints, too.” 

“No scratchprints, either,’ said Jerry. 

Wally got up. He was an experienced 
detective. But ‘when he had a look for 
himself, he said, “You’re’ absolutely 
right, Jerry. There’s not a sign of prints 
of any kind.” 

“Scent him out, Wally, will you?” 
Jerry asked. And Wally did, or at least 
he tried. True-blue detective that he 
was, he couldn’t resist an interesting 
case. Besides, he was hungry. 

“IT smell a smell of lamb-chop bones 
all right,” he remarked, sniffing thought- 
fully, ““but no trail of them leading away 
from the hole. And, if my nose knows 
anything, those bones are missing less 
than an hour. When did you say you 
buried them?” 

“Just an hour ago,’ Jerry answered. 

“Which means,” Wally said, “that 
somebody removed the bones soon after 
you buried them. That’s fast work.” 

Finding no clues near the hole, Jerry 
and Wally tried searching the surround- 
ing area and, sure enough, before long, 
on a patch of clear ground, Wally picked 
up a clue. 

“I’ve got the scent of the bones,’’ he 
called to Jerry. “Come on.” 

Jerry bounded over. ‘But how could 
the trail have begun anywhere except at 
the hole?” he asked. 

“Don’t know,’ Wally answered, as 
the two of them sped along, “but if this 
scent leads to the pond, as I suspect, this 
case ought to be a snap. Lots of thieves 
think that bloodhounds can’t trail them 
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over water. But they just get that idea 
from the movies.” 

And, as Wally suspected, the trail did 
lead to the pond. When they reached it, 
he plunged into the water with great 
confidence while Jerry waited for direc- 
tions. But Wally swam in a circle. 

“Lose the scent?” Jerry asked. 

“Lose it? There isn’t any,” Wally an- 
swered, coming out of the water and 
shaking himself. “Let’s go back. If we 
can’t find out where this trail ends, at 
least we can find out where it began.” 
But when they backtracked on the trail 
they had to give up, because the scent 
led back only to the spot where they had 
started. 

“This is impossible!”’ said Wally. ““The 
trail couldn’t have begun here.” 

Completely puzzled by the unusual 
facts in this case, Jerry and Wally walked 
back to the hole. There was nothing to 
do but figure out some other way and 
they decided that they would have to do 
it by scientific steps. 





“Tl make a list of clues,” Jerry said. 











“It's moving,” Jerry whispered hoarsely. 


“T’ll make a list of clues,” Jerry said. 

“Good idea,” Wally replied. “But I 
didn’t know you could spell.” 

“I can only write the first letter,” 
Jerry apologized. ‘“‘Never was much at 
spelling.” 

‘*That’s all right,” Wally said, “begin 
with C for clues. And put an H for the 
hole.” 

Jerry scratched the letters out on the 
ground, having nothing else handy. 
“And I'll put J for impossible,” he 
added, ‘‘because it’s impossible that the 
bones could have been taken without 
leaving a trail back to somewhere.” 

“Right. And there was the pond. Put 
that down, too,” Wally said. “Now, 
Jerry, I think our next scientific step 
should be to set a trap. We’ll get some 
more bones and bury them in the hole 
again.” 

“Whose bones?” Jerry asked. 

‘“‘Why, yours, of course,” Wally said. 
“You have some others, haven’t you?” 

‘But I’m saving them for a rainy day,” 
Jerry answered. 

“Nothing will happen to them,” 
Wally assured him. “We'll tie a string 
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on them and tie the other end to my 
foot. Then when the thief pulls on the 
bones—as we hope—we'll both leap out 
at him.” 

That sounded all right to Jerry so, 
while Wally hunted up some string on a 
nearby picnic ground, Jerry went back 
and got a second batch of bones. They 
planted the trap and they carefully cov- 
ered the string with leaves. Then they 
hid behind some thick bushes. 

They waited and waited. After an 
hour, which seemed like ten, Jerry be- 
gan worrying about the bones. 

“I thought you said this fellow was a 
fast worker,” he whispered to Wally. 

“Yes, but he hasn't started yet,’’ Wally 
whispered back. 

“How do you know?” Jerry asked. 

“It’s scientifically impossible,’’ Wally 
answered. ‘The string is still here.” 

“But are the bones still on the end of 
it?’ Jerry asked and he pulled gently on 
the string, just to see. It felt loose, like a 
piece of spaghetti. So Jerry pulled some 
more, at first bit by bit, then yard by 
yard until—adzooks!—the end of the 
string wiggled toward them as bare of 
bones as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

Jerry bounded over toward the hole 
in giant leaps and poked into it with 
nervous jerks. “They're gone!” he 


barked. 





They planted the trap carefully. 











Wally’s feet were tangled up in the 
string but he got there. ‘Jumping fish- 
cakes!” he exclaimed. “It’s unbelievable! 
‘They must have been taken while our 
backs were turned. But we’re getting 
some place. Jerry, run and get some 
more bones.” 

“No!” Jerry said, definitely. 

“But we can’t drop this case now,” 
said Wally. “Go ahead. I’ll give you 
some of my bones if we don’t get yours 
back.”’ 

So while Wally unravelled the string 
from his feet, Jerry got a third batch of 
bones, and they set the trap again. But 
this time they didn’t turn their backs 
once, and they sat close enough to see 
everything. 

Not five minutes went by before Jerry 
whispered hoarsely, “It’s moving!” 

‘““What’s moving?” Wally asked. 

“The hole! Look at it!” 

The earth in the hole was indeed shift- 
ing this way and that. They inched 
themselves over toward it. 

“Careful!” Jerry said. “There might 
be a monster pushing up out of there.” 

“Only,” said Wally, studying the 
movements with a scientific eye, “it isn’t 
pushing up. It’s pushing down!” And so 
it was. By slow degrees the loose earth 
kept sinking. 

Jerry and Wally kept at a safe distance 
until, as unexplainably as the move- 
ments had begun, they stopped. 

“Now! Once and for all,” Wally said, 
“‘let’s get to the bottom of this!” 

Swish, swish, swish, swish. ‘They had 
the hole dug out in no time. 

‘“Amazing!”’ they both exclaimed as 
an underground tunnel appeared. 

“Someone’s dug in up under and 
snatched the bones,” Jerry said. ‘““There’s 
no other scientific explanation.” 
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Wally put his ear close to the hole. 
‘‘Noises!”” he reported. “High-pitched 
squeaks!”’ 

“Watch out!” Jerry said. “It might 
explode.” 

But Wally, true-blue detective, never 
budged. “Moving earth, underground 
tunnel, and noises. Got that, Jerry?” 





“Watch out. It might explode.” 


Jerry wrote down a rather shaky M, U, 
and N. 

‘And what’s that scent?’ Wally said. 
“Ah ha! Just as I suspected. There’s a 
chipmunk down there.” 

“Come out of that tunnel with your 
hands up, Mr. Chipmunk,” Jerry barked 
into the hole. “You’re under arrest.” 

“Wait a minute,” Wally said with a 
gleam in his eye. “You've overlooked 
the motive. Chipmunks don’t ever eat 
bones.” 

Jerry’s face fell with disappointment. 
“Just when I thought we had the key to 
the whole mystery,”’ he answered. “But 
then a chipmunk wouldn’t take bones 
any more than a bear would take over- 
coats. He has no reason to do so.” 
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“No reason to do so?” An excited, 
squeaky voice pierced the air. “If a bear 
found his doorway cluttered up with a 
lot of overcoats, he’d politely leave them 
there, 1 suppose?” 

‘Ah ha!” Wally said. ““The key to the 
mystery, my boy. Write that down!” 

Jerry wrote it down, K. “Did you ever 
see a set of clues add up the way these 
do?” Jerry asked. 

Wally looked at 
M-U-N-K,”’ they read. 

‘“He’s your man,” said Wally. “I al- 
ways say the deeper you dig the nearer 
to the truth you get.” 

“Well, don’t dig any deeper ‘or I'll 
chew on your ears,” the chipmunk called 
out. 

“Say, Mr. Chipmunk,” Jerry called 
into the hole, ‘““may I have my bones 
back?” 

Plink! One popped out and landed 
on Jerry’s nose. And plip, plop, plip- 
pety, plank! The whole third batch of 
bones came flying out. 


them. “C-H-I-P- 
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“Thanks,” Jerry called into the hole. 
“It wasn’t intended as a favor,” the 
chipmunk shrieked. “House-wrecker!” 
Jerry apologized about the doorway 
and asked if the chipmunk wouldn't 


please give the rest of his bones back. 


‘No! Positively, no!”’ the chipmunk 
shouted. He babbled wildly about 
floppy-eared detectives who think they 
know everything and policemen who 
break the laws. He was still angry. “Do 
not darken my doorway again,” he 
scolded. 

“Oh, come on, Mr. Chipmunk,” Jerry 
said. He had a nice way of talking, as 
some policemen do. “Those were my 
rainy-day savings. You wouldn’t like your 
savings to be taken away from you for- 
ever, just because you made one foolish 
mistake. Would you?” 

The chipmunk sounded a little less 
angry then. “Well, I won't tell where the 
bones are,” he said. “But I'll give you a 
hint,” he continued. “If you want those 
bones, go fish for them. Good-by!”’ 

“Fish for them!” said 
Wally. “I did that once.” 

But Jerry dashed 
down the scented trail 
to the pond and plunged 
in. He had to dive down 
three times before he 
got all the bones out. 

“That was a great 
piece of detective work,” 
Jerry said to Wally. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” 
Wally answered mod- 
estly. 

They had alate 
lunch, and were so hun- 
gry that six bones didn’t 
spoil their appetites for 
dinner, not a bit. 
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WATCH 
THE 
CLOUDS 


By. ROSE WYLER 


Photograph by F. Ellerman 
United States Weather Bureau 


The only difference between. clouds 
and fog is a matter of height. ‘The lowest 
clouds are those that form in flat, even 
layers. ‘These are called stratus clouds 
and usually they are found anywhere 
from slightly above the ground up to a 
height of half a mile or so. 

Sometimes the entire sky becomes 
covered with stratus clouds. The side 
that we see may look dark and grayish 
because not very much sunlight pierces 
the cloud mass. But anyone passing 
above such clouds in an airplane would 
see them as a sea of white foam. 

As this type of cloud grows thicker, 
the earthward side grows darker, and 
you can expect rain. Then the clouds 
are called nimbo-stratus, as all rain 
clouds are known as nimbus clouds.’ 

The big, fleecy, wool-pack clouds—the 
kind that look like castles in the sky—are 
called cumulus clouds and are formed 
at high altitudes of a mile or more. They 
form in hot weather from the water 
vapor that is carried upwards by rising 
drafts. In climbing upwards, air cools 
off and the moisture in it condenses. 
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Cumulo-nimbus 





Sometimes, in the summer, cumulus 
clouds become so laden with moisture 
by late afternoon that not much sunlight 
gets through them. As we look up at 
them from the ground level, they ap- 
pear black. Weathermen call these dark 
clouds cumulo-nimbus, but most people 
speak of them as thunderheads. Heavy 
rains often fall from them. 

The third main type of cloud is the 
thin, feathery kind called cirrus, which 
means curly. The water in these is in 
the form of ice crystals, for cirrus clouds 
form at high altitudes. These cirrus 
clouds usually mean fair weather, for 
the air beneath them is clear and dry, 
but sometimes you will see a kind of 
cloud that is halfway between the cumu- 
lus and cirrus-type forms. This is called 
cirro-cumulus. Fishermen often speak of 
this kind of formation as a mackerel sky. 
Usually it means rain within twenty- 
four hours. 

Cloud shapes are ever-changing. If 
you want last minute news of local 
weather conditions, keep your eye on 
the clouds. 
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Learning About 
from Campfire 





By DEANA MENDENHALL 


How can you tell a story without 
speaking or writing a single word? The 
answer to this riddle is easy—use symbols. 
The Camp Fire Girls have many fasci- 
nating ways to use symbols. You, too, 
can make up your own symbol language. 

What is a symbol? Here is one that 
everyone knows: $. How many other 
symbols do you know? Do you have a 
brother or uncle in the Army or Navy? 
What symbols does he wear on his uni- 
form? Get your friends together and go 
on a search for symbols. Walk several 
blocks and see who can find the most 
symbols. 





We couldn’t get along without sym- 
bols. Any policeman, weatherman or 
druggist will tell you that symbols are 
necessary in his work. On highways, sym- 
bols are used to guide motorists. Snow, 
rain and sleet are noted by symbols on 
weather charts and maps. Doctors’ pre- 
scriptions are partly made up of symbols. 

Even back when our country was a 
land of tepees and totem poles, symbols 
played an important role in American 
life. Names of Indians were made up of 
symbols. Suppose a young brave was 
called Red Wing. This meant that he 
was swift as a winged-bird, and had eyes 
sharp as a hawk, making him a good 
protector of his people. Sitting Bull was 
a perfect name for that brave Indian 
SYMBOLS AROUND TOWN chief who was so determined and at the 
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Symbols 
Girls 


same time unmoved by the 
white man’s threats. 

We still use many In- 
dian symbols today. Look 
around the house and see 
if you can find pottery, 
blankets or rugs decorated 
with Indian symbols. 

The Camp Fire Girls 
use many Indian symbols 
in their activities. They 
also borrow symbols from 
the art of other countries. 
Best of all they like to 
combine symbols in new 
and interesting ways. 

The symbols that one girl used for her 
headband are shown below. Underneath 
them is a picture of the finished band. 

Besides headbands, the Camp Fire 
Girls make ceremonial jackets, decorated 
with honor beads. Each bead varies in 
size and shape, and each one stands for 
something different. The sports and 
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game beads are red for the red cheeks of 
good health. Outdoor beads are brown 
like the earth, and the citizenship beads 
are the red, white, and blue of the flag. 

If you have a felt beanie, try decorat- 
ing it with beads. 

Some Camp Fire Girls make their own 
totem poles, which they use at Council 
Fires. The totem pole tells what the 
Camp Fire group stands for. The crossed 
arrows on the totem pole in the picture 
represent friendship. The bar suggests 
thought of others. The triangle stands 
for home and the top and side symbols 
refer to people. The total symbol pic- 
ture is friendship. 

Camp Fire Girls have lots of fun with 
symbols. You can share in this fun, too. 
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NAME = SYMBOL INTERPRETATION 





HEART 

AND LUNGS person 

SQUASH squash blossom 
BLOSSOM 

RAY wiz Silver 
ARROWHEAD & carve 


SUN aon sun 


MOUNTAIN of 4 Canyon wall 
MOUTH ty words 
CREATION © born 
RAIN CLOUD W 

storm 
LIGHTNING 
PLANT FORM <a ~ Calyx 
EAGLES Y eagles 
WATER g water fall 
HAND weave 
FAR OFF RAIN Y thunder 
BASKET basket 
LIGHTNING : lightning 
BOWL Oo bow! 
ARROW + toking to 
TIPL TENTS A Village 
RAINBOW rainbow 


ih 


ARROW to 


HEART ¥ " 
PERSON , soul 


CIRCLE WITH © 
TENORIL J 
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Start off your next party with a Symbol 
Story- Telling Contest. Read a short story 
or poem to your guests. As you read, ask 
everybody to write the story or poem in 
symbols. It will be interesting to see and 
compare all the different symbols used. 
“Ten Little Kittens.” which appeared in 
the October PARApE would do for this. 

Round up the guests who like adven- 
ture and have a Symbol Treasure hunt. 
First hide the treasure. Then mark the 
trail with paper arrows. When you get 
close to the hiding place, put up a paper 
circle and draw arrows inside it that go 
every-which-way. The paper arrows will 
point out the path to the “hunters.” The 
circle with arrows in it tells them they 
are close and should look all around 
them for the treasure. 

Make symbols a part of you. By using 
some of the symbols on these pages, and 
adding some of your own, you can make 
a symbolgram. A symbolgram is just a 
combination of two or more symbols that 
form a design. 

For example, if you want to be a pilot, 
you might use cloud, eagle and wind sym- 
bols. The symbols for words and crea- 
tions might be used by a person who 
wants to be a writer. Sign your letters 
with your own symbolgram. Girls who 
have a club can embroider symbols on 
white kerchiefs. Boys can draw their sym- 
bolgram with colored pencils on white 
cloth to make a flag for their club or 
ball team. 

Surprise your family and friends with 
greeting cards that have a message writ- 
ten in symbols. Decorate gifts with sym- 
bols. This works out well with wooden 
jewelry boxes and metal bookends. Use 
strips of colored scotch tape to make the 
design. Get out your pencils, crayons, and 
paints. Play with symbols. 
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Jack and Ole went to sea A cannibal chief bought boxes nine, 
With cigars to. trade in a far country Said "'| love to smoke them as | dine." 

















The jolly sailors had quite forgot Heating the dinner gave time enough 








That they would be dinner in the pot. . For the chief and his men to enjoy a puff. 

















Boom! Zizz! Bang! went the trick cigars, and off and away hustled two happy tars. 














Mlaria’s 


Birthday fiesta 


By A. O. CLAEYS and M. M. WRIGHT 
Illustrated by GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 


ONCE upon a time in the village of 
Amatlan, Mexico, there lived a man 
who had three sons. 

Pedro, the eldest son, whose siesta al- 
ways lasted from morning until night, 
was as round and fat as a pottery bowl. 
He awakened only to eat and to play 
upon his silver guitar. His music was so 
sweet and tender that everyone who 
heard him sang with delight. 

The second brother, Juan, spent all 
his time smiling at his white teeth in 
the mirror; that is, when he wasn’t 
practicing the dance steps of the tango 
or the bolero. Not for nothing was he 
the most popular dancer with all the 
girls in the village. 








José, the youngest son, was as hard- 
working as a burro and as energetic as 
a bullfighter, which left him little ume 
for sleeping or playing or dancing. As 
his father’s health failed, José took over 
more and more of the hard work which 
must be done in the fields. For his father 
was overseer of a large coffee finca, or 
plantation, belonging to Don Manuel de 
Gracias. 

One evening, Don Manuel slowly 
climbed a steep hill and gazed at his 
treasures spread out before him. His 
plantation, reaching as far as the eye 
could see, was fine, rich, fertile. His 
house gleaming in the setting sun was a 
worthy home of a man of great wealth. 
From the patio came the sound of 
tinkling laughter and his heart leaped 
at the sound which identified his most 
exquisite treasure, the lovely Maria, his 
beautiful daughter. 

Don Manuel counted his blessings 
aloud: “I am rich in many ways. The 
Lord has been good to me. Yet I am 
old too, and who will manage this large 
finca when I am no longer able? Who 
will take care of my precious Maria? 
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Who will love her for her own good- 
ness,—my Maria with her large, soft, 
dark eyes and her generous, sweet smile? 
Who, indeed?” 

As he entered the patio on his return 
from his evening walk, Maria rushed to 
put her arms around him. He stroked 
her long, silky, dark hair. 

“Next week you come of age, my 
daughter. Soon you will marry, is that 
not so? The whole village is invited to 
your birthday fiesta and, who knows, 
maybe you will meet the one you will 
want to marry.” 

“Oh, yes, Papa,’ whispered Maria, 
her eyes shining with pleasure. “I'll 
know him, because he will be good and 
kind, just like you.” 

“Now, now, little dove,” laughed Don 
Manuel. “May your choice be a wise one 
and your heart as understanding as your 
head.”’ 

Maria tossed her head. “You will see, 
Papa. You will see.” 

Maria’s birthday fiesta was the talk 
of the village. It would last for three 
days. Everyone would remain masked 
until the evening of the last day. It was 
rumored that besides the village singers 
who would serenade the guest, there 
would be a twenty-piece orchestra from 
Cérdoba. Some had seen the big pits 
prepared for the barbecuing of chickens, 
lambs, kids, and calves. 

When this rumor reached Pedro, he 
lifted his sombrero to show one eye. 

“Ah,” he yawned, “if I were master 
of the finca, I would have a fiesta every 
day. Why, of course I shall be master, 
and Maria my bride when I play my 
guitar for her.” 

“What about the finca?”’ cried his 
father. “While you sleep, the coffee 
beans would burn in the sun. Your 
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music won’t make them dance to the 
market.” 

Pedro shrugged. ‘““Who cares? I'll sell 
the finca and buy the finest guitar in all 
Amatlan.” 

“Don’t worry, Papa,” said Juan. 
“Maria will not look at Pedro after she’s 
danced one tango with me. I'll dance 
right into her heart and in two clicks of 
my heels I’ll be master of the greatest 
treasures in Amatlan.” 

“But what about the finca?” repeated 





the old man. “Do you think you can 
till the fields with a tango or harvest 
the beans with a bolero? The only fancy 
steps to success are plodding steps!”’ 

“Oh, who cares about the finca?”’ Juan 
shrugged gracefully. “I'll sell it. Maria 
and I will live in Mexico City where we 
can dance every night in a different 
place.” 

“Poor Don Manuel! Poor Maria!” 
cried the father. “What do you say to 
that, José?”’ 

“Nothing. There’s too much work to 
do,’ answered José, as he hurried out 
the door. 
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At last the day of the fiesta arrived. 
For once, Pedro was awake and tuning 
his guitar and Juan was polishing his 
boots for the thirty-second time. José 
had already left to work in the coffee 
fields. All day long he toiled in the sun 
and, when night came, he fell asleep at 
once. 

At breakfast Juan and Pedro both 
talked at once about the fiesta. Never 
had they seen such beautiful girls, never 
so many flowers. 

‘And the food, it was divine!” sighed 
Pedro. “My music was never better. 
Maria never left my side.” 

“Caramba!” shouted Juan angrily. 
“She was dancing with me for hours. 
Her feet are as light as the wind and her 
hair as soft as a toucan’s wing.” 

Their father put up his hand for si- 
lence. ‘““‘Do not argue, my sons,” he said 
weakly. “May Don Manuel not regret 
letting his daughter make a choice! In 
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my day it would not have been so. It 
would be better if you worked in the 
fields today and let José take his turn at 
the fiesta.” 

But as the second day of the fiesta 
passed, his heart grew heavier. José was 
still harvesting the beans, Pedro play- 
ing the guitar, and Juan dancing the 
bolero. 

Next morning the boasts bounced off 
the adobe walls. 

“By this time tomorrow the whole vil- 
lage will know that I shall be the son-in- 
law of Don Manuel,” gulped Pedro, be- 
tween bites of a tortilla. 

“Hola!” shrieked Juan. “Who danced 
with her more often than I?” 

“Enough of that!’”’ warned their father. 
“Today is your day, José. The harvest is 
in and you may enjoy the fiesta.”’ 

Up the steep street of the village went 
José in his best suit. An old man was sit- 
ting at the gates of the finca, whittling 
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on a piece of bamboo. He stopped when 
José approached. 

“You have not been to the fiesta be- 
fore. Do you not like to dance, eat, and 
have a good time?” 

“Si, senor,’’ answered José politely, 
“but the harvest had to be reaped and 
my father, who is the overseer, is ill.” 

Through the gates, José saw the girl 
of his dreams sitting under a mango tree. 
From the woven sandals on her little 
feet to the hibiscus flowers in her hair, 
she wore no jewels. Nor did she need 
them. 

“Sefiorita, will you do me the great 
honor of dancing with me? I know no 
one here. This is my first day at the 
fiesta.” 

‘Would you not rather meet the beau- 
tiful, rich Maria?” 

“She would not have eyes for me. I do 
not have a fancy serape or a broad som- 
brero to attract her. Besides, I do not 
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want to meet the rich one. You are more 
beautiful than the sun, the moon, and 
the stars all put together.” 

Until the bells rang in the market 
place, they danced and sang and had 
eyes only for each other and José told 
her of his dream. When the bells rang, 
all the guests took off their masks and 
moved forward to say good-by to their 
host. José recognized him as the whittler 
he had seen at the gates. 

Don Manuel called, “Come, Maria. 
Your place is by my side to bid our 
friends adios.” 

José felt himself being pulled for- 
ward until he was in the circle of people. 

“Oh, no. You can’t be Maria!” he 
said to the girl of his dreams. 

Her dark eyes laughed at him as she 
stood between him and her father. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, I am Maria. From 
now on, your place is at my side just as 
you dreamed. Do you approve, Papa?” 

Don Manuel shook hands with José. 
“My son, now I know that my little 
Maria has a heart as wise as her head.” 
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Kneeling in the bright sand, Hubert 
Robertson stared across the great 
marshes to the north of Boston, in the 
Colony of Massachusetts. He wondered 
at the identity of the white distant object 
drifting toward him through the main 
passage. It had the appearance of a birch- 
bark canoe, and it looked empty. 

Hubert had come to the marshes to 
fish for eels, but now he thrust hooks 
and line back into his pocket and 
jumped to his feet, shading his eyes 
against the morning sun. Yes, it was an 
empty canoe! He could see a paddle 
slanting upward across the gunwale. 

While he watched the craft grow 
swiftly larger, he thought of Seeconnet, 
the young Indian with whom he had 
grown up. His throat tightened as he re- 
membered the incident that two days 
ago had ended their friendship. In See- 
connet’s canoe they had been running 
the rapids of a small inland river, when 
the craft struck a submerged rock and 
pitched the two of them into the cold 
water. Hubert, in the stern—and there- 
fore responsible for steering—had not 
noticed the rock, but his companion had 
spied it and shouted a warning that came 
too late. 


The white boy recalled clearly how 
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, Fie Birchbark Canoe 


By RUSSELL GORDON CAR PER 0 ostee 
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the Indian had looked at him as they 
pulled themselves out of the water: a 
bruise upon his forehead, his straight 
black hair glistening, his dark eyes angry 
and unblinking. He remembered also 
Seeconnet’s sharp words just before he 
stepped into the canoe and set off down 
the rapids, alone, ‘““White boy stupid like 
big owl in daytime. Not know how to 
paddle canoe!’’ Then he was gone, and 
with head bent, Hubert had made his 
way homeward through the woods. 

Now, squinting across the desolate 
marshes, he said aloud, “I wonder if this 
empty canoe is Seeconnet’s? If so... .” 

At that moment a strong puff of wind 
swung the craft sidewise, and on the high 
bow, vivid against the white birchbark, 
Hubert saw the big star that Seeconnet 
had painted with the juice of berries the 
day he had finished making the canoe. 

Something surely must have happened 
to Seeconnet! It didn’t matter that the 
Indian had been angry with him. He 
still liked Seeconnet. Hunting and fish- 
ing together, they had been almost the 
same as brothers. 

While the canoe drew nearer and 
nearer, Hubert peered far off across the 
marshes and tried to think where Seecon- 
net might have gone. Suddenly he knew! 
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‘I’m sure of it!” he exclaimed. For on 
the morning the two of them had set out 
to run the rapids he remembered his 
companion saying, “Soon we paddle to 
Dark Island. See birds’ nests. Gather 
shellfish from rocks. Soon we go.” 

Hubert lifted his head, his hands 
clenched at his sides. To the east, where 
he could just see it beyond the marshes, 
lay Dark Island, almost a mile from 
shore. He saw something else also. “The 
water out there, dark like the rocky is- 
land itself, was streaked and specked 
with white. 

Then he said to himself, ““Maybe See- 
connet found the water too rough for 
paddling.” Yet how account for the 
empty canoe drifting into the marshes? 

“It is perhaps like this,” Hubert de- 
cided at last. ‘““Either Seeconnet reached 
the island and then the wind swept the 
canoe away, or he struck a reef while 
paddling and was pitched into the sea. 
In either case, wind and tide would have 
driven the canoe into the marshes.” 

The craft wa$ only a score of yards 
distant now. Hubert waded into the 
water, an arm outstretched. He knew 
just what he would do! 

A few moments later he was kneeling 
in the stern, the paddle swinging with 
sure strong strokes as he headed for the 
open sea. He had never paddled a canoe 
in salt water and, when he reached the 
broad opening in the marshes and the 
full force of the wind struck the craft 
and spun it sidewise, he was almost sure 
he would have to turn back. 

Then he regained control, paddling 
now on one side and now on the other, 
and he knew he would go on. 

‘“Seeconnet is out there alone on Dark 
Island, and possibly he is hurt and needs 
help,” the white boy said to himself. 
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It was a struggle now between him 
and the wind. Again and again a fierce 
gust swung the bow of the canoe around 
but, each time, with a thrust of the pad- 
dle, Hubert managed to swing it back. 
Yet he knew the wind was likely to grow 
stronger as he approached the island. 
Taking advantage of a few moments of 
calm, therefore, he inched forward until 
he was kneeling almost in the middle. 
With the bow lower, the wind couldn’t 
swing it so easily. 

But the farther he drew from the 
mainland, the bigger the waves became. 
Only Hubert’s strength and quickness 
with the paddle kept the canoe from 
swamping. 

Onward he struggled, refusing to turn 
back. By the time he was midway to the 
island, he was kneeling in half a foot of 
icy water. He was glad the wave crests 
had spilled water aboard, for it made 
the canoe ride more steadily. He con- 
tinued to paddle, his face wet and the 
taste of salt on his lips. 
















Ahead of him he could see a mass of 
white water and knew there were reefs 
beneath it. Twice, Hubert felt the bot- 
tom scrape against rock. Three times, 
he pushed hard with his paddle against 
a black outcropping. Theneat last the 
white water was behind him, and he had 
only the wind and waves to battle. 

When he was within two hundred 
yards of the island, he saw great waves 
breaking along the western shore where 
he would have to land, and the sight of 
them momentarily robbed him of his 
courage. How, he asked himself, could 
such a fragile thing as a canoe of birch- 
bark make its way safely through that 
turmoil of water? 

Then he saw something else, and he 
knew he would have to go on. There at 
the base of a high overhang of rock, his 
arms wide-flung, lay a slim familiar fig- 
ure, motionless under the low gray sky. 

Was Seeconnet alive? What had hap- 
pened to him? 





Straight ahead now with all the power 
of his young strone body, Hubert sent 
the canoe into the most frightening 
water he had ever encountered. Deep 
went the paddle, swinging the bow into 
the wind. Deep he sank it again, driving 
the craft forward. Straining and gasping, 
he paddled as he had never paddled be- 
fore: swiftly, desperately, while his heart 
pounded and the water swished about 
his aching knees. 

As a huge wave lifted the canoe, he 
had the feeling that he was racing with 
the speed of a seagull toward the dark 
island. On either side, wave crests 
heaved and crashed and hissed while the 
canoe plunged onward. Hubert knew 
that the great wave he was riding would 
break just beyond the reef barrier. 

The island seemed to be rushing 
wildly toward him while he plied the 
paddle. The sky itself seemed to be rush- 
ing down upon him as the wave rose 
higher and higher. 




























Suddenly it broke, and amid the thun- 
derous roar of it, the canoe was sliding 
down a long cascade of green water to- 
ward a wide expanse of white. With a 
sense of relief and triumph, Hubert 
ceased paddling and held himself ready. 
The moment he felt the scrape of peb- 
bles against ‘the bottom, he thrust a leg 
over the side and, with one hand clutch- 
ing the paddle and the other grasping 
the gunwale, splashed forward, hauling 
the craft well up on to the rocky beach. 
Then he turned to look for Seeconnet. 
To his surprise, the Indian, aroused per- 
haps by the scraping of the canoe on the 
rocks, had pushed himself unsteadily to 
his feet. His face seemed to have lost 
some of its color, and his right arm hung 
limp. Beside the old discolored lump on 
his forehead was a deep jagged cut. 
‘“Seeconnet, you are badly hurt,” Hu- 
bert exclaimed, hurrying to his side. 
“Tell me, what happened?’ 
The Indian’s brows came together in 
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Here we are again at the foolish month 
of April. Be sure to send all your foolish 
jokes to George at Box 350, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. He has a Funny Book for you 
for each joke he can use. 


SitLy: A tramp came up to me last night 
and said he hadn’t had a bite in two 
weeks. 

Witty: Poor fellow! What did you do? 

Siiy: I bit him! 

% 


Charles Kinselder 


DENTIsT. Stop making faces and waving 
your arms, Bill. I haven’t even touched 
your tooth yet. 

Birt: I know you haven't, but you're 
standing on my foot! 

Dianne Burnette 


“Gosh, what happened to Harry’s 
hand?” 

“He put it in the horse’s mouth to see 
how many teeth the horse had.” 

“What did the horse do?” 

“He shut his mouth to see how many 
fingers Harry had.” 
Mary Ludwigson 





Jupce: Give your name, occupation, and 
the charge against you. 

PRISONER: My name is Sparks, I’m an 
electrician, and the charge is battery. 
Jupce (to the jailers): All right, boys, 
put him in a dry cell. ; 
PRISONER: This is a terrible shock. ie 

Penelope Rearwin 
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a frown, and he was silent, his gaze fixed 
on the far horizon. 

Hubert was about to ask again what 
had happened, when he noticed a shat- 
tered wicker basket lying at the base of 
the cliff. 

The white boy turned his gaze up- 
ward and then said, “I think I under- 
stand. If I am wrong, tell me. You fell 
from the rock. It is slippery, and the 
wind is strong. Anyone might have fal- 
len. You injured yourself and, while you 
lay unconscious, the tide carried the 
canoe away. Is it not so?” 

Seeconnet still remained silent, but by 
a momentary darkening of the Indian’s 
eyes Hubert knew that his explanation 
had come close to the truth. 

“Anyone might have fallen,’”’ Hubert 
repeated. “Your arm, is it broken? And 
can I help?’ 

“Arm get well,” Seeconnet responded 
and turned away as if he had no wish to 
talk. 

Hubert tightened his lips. He knew 
that the Indians were often hard to un- 
derstand. Yet it seemed to him that, even 
though Seeconnet might be ashamed of 
having fallen, he ought at least to show 
a measure of gratitude. He himself had 
risked his life to reach the island. 

“Well,” he said abruptly, “we must 
return to the mainland. Yet how to 
launch the canoe in such heavy seas I 
know not!” 

Without looking at him, Seeconnet 
pointed toward the southern end of the 
island. 

‘Yonder, water more quiet,” he said. 

So Hubert returned to the canoe and 
lifted it. While he carried it easily upon 
his shoulders, he thought what a wonder- 
ful craft it was. 

In a shallow cove partly sheltered 
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from the wind, he set the canoe upon 
the water, and Seeconnet stepped into it, 
seating himself near the bow. Knee-deep 
in swirling water, Hubert grasped the 
stern and pushed off, then scrambled 
aboard and lifted the paddle. With wind 
and tide in his favor, he had no trouble 
in reaching the mainland. 

In fact, he would have greatly en- 
joyed the passage except for the Indian 
sitting stern and silent in front of him. 

‘‘Seeconnet is not grateful, nor does he 
wish to be friends again!’’ Hubert said 
to himself bitterly. 

Within the marshes, the white boy 
paddled slowly, following the main pas- 
sage until at last he beached the canoe 
at the place where he had planned to 
fish for eels. 

“Shall we leave the canoe here?” he 
asked. 

Seeconnet shrugged one shoulder. His 
face was without expression. 

Hubert clenched his hands 
wanting to voice his anger. “ 
grave risks for your sake!”’ he almost ex- 
claimed. “I have brought you safely 
from the island, where you lay injured 
and helpless, yet not a word of thanks do 
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hard, 
I have taken 
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you offer!’’ He was indeed on the point 
of speaking out, when he noticed a slight 
twitching of the Indian’s face, and sud- 
denly he knew that Seeconnet was in 
great pain. All along he must have been 
making a brave attempt to hide his suf- 
fering. That was why he appeared sullen 
and unfriendly. 

“Very well,” Hubert said quietly, 
thankful that he had held his anger in 
check, ‘“‘we shall leave the canoe here 
among the tall grasses.” 

But Seeconnet shook his head. Then, 
as if with a powerful effort, he said, 
“Canoe not belong Seeconnet any more. 
Belong to Hubert . . . gift of friendship 
to white brother. White brother know 
how to paddle canoe good as red man.” 

“Oh, Seeconnet . . .” Hubert began 
joyfully and then was abruptly silent. 
The Indians were a restrained people 
and knew how to appreciate restraint in 
others. So, as he swung the canoe to his 
shoulders and the two of them set off 
together toward the Indian encamp- 
ment, he merely smiled and added 
gravely, “This is the very best thing you 
could have given me, Seeconnet, this _ 
beautiful gift of friendship!” 
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THE RABE 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


INKY was a black rabbit. Snow White 
was a white rabbit. They belonged to a 
boy who lived on a farm and who had 
a cocker spaniel named Curly. 

The rabbits had plenty to eat but they 
didn’t like living in a pen. Sometimes 
they saw the wild rabbits playing at the 
edge of the fields. 

“If we could only run and play like 
that,”’ sighed Inky. 

“In the moonlight,” said Snow White 








sadly. 
Sometimes they talked to Curly, the 
Pa cocker spaniel, about their troubles. 
ut “Tonight the moon will be full,’”’ Inky 
» eX told Curly one day. 


‘And the wild rabbits will be giving 
a ball,” added Snow White. 

“If only we might go,” sighed Inky. 

‘In all our lives we have never danced 
at a rabbit ball,” said Snow White. 

Curly suddenly made up his mind. 
The pen had a roof and sides of chicken- 
wire on a frame, but it had no bottom. 
Curly ran at it a few times and the third 
time he tipped it over. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” cried Inky 
and Snow White, and off they ran. 
When the boy found that the rabbits 
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were gone, he was very unhappy. “They 
were so soft and cuddly,” he said. 

But that night, the cocker spaniel, 
who slept at the foot of the boy’s bed, 





woke him up. He kept pulling at his 


master’s pajamas until at last the boy 





went to his window and looked out. 
The night was very still and bright. 

A full moon was shining in the sky. And 

on the farmhouse lawn the rabbits were . 

dancing. Dozens and dozens of soft gray He SRE 

rabbits with long ears were drumming 

the ground with their strong hind feet 

and leaping and circling and racing, 

dancing under the moon. 

But the gayest and prettiest of all the 
rabbits were Inky and Snow White. Inky 
was as black as the shadows and Snow 
White was as white as the moon. How 
they leaped! How they frolicked! 

The boy and the cocker spaniel 
watched them for a long time. 

“I’m glad they got away,” said the 
boy at last. Curly couldn’t talk to his 
master in words but he wagged his tail 
so hard that he wagged all over. And so 
with one last look at the dancing rabbits 
and the moon, the cocker spaniel and his 
master went back to bed and to sleep. 
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DID | ever spin you the yarn about the 
tiger that changed my mind? Well, tip 
that bale of oakum on end, Jimmy, and 
sit down while I tell you all about it. 

It happened while I was able-bodied 
seaman aboard the old Canopus. ‘The 
Canopus had a reputation for being a 
hard vessel to live on, but I was short of 
funds and mighty hungry so I signed 
articles to stay with the ship for one year, 
—twelve long months. We were bound 
‘round the world, carrying general 
cargo, and I hadn’t been out long before 
I realized what a mistake I’d made. 

The Canopus slogged her mournful 
way across the Atlantic, around the Cape 
of Good Hope and through the Indian 
Ocean to the Dutch East Indies. The 
trip had been terrible because the food 
was bad and the rigging all worn out. 

Then one fine morning we anchored 
in the harbor of Cheribon on the island 
of Java. I stood on deck and looked at 
that beautiful shoreline with the tall 
palm trees leaning out over the water 
and the pure white sands glistening in 
the sun. I had never seen such a beauti- 
ful land! I wondered if it would be pos- 
sible to jump ship and stay ashore. 

That afternoon ‘the natives came 
aboard to unload our cargo. They 
brought live chickens, goats, rice, fresh 
vegetables and big baskets of fruit. 
When I saw this display of food, I made 
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up my mind in less than a minute | 
would jump ship. 

One of the natives could speak a little 
English and I told him my plan, offering 
him my sheath knife in payment if he 
would hide me until the Canopus sailed. 
He agreed and that night 1 slipped 
aboard his boat and we sailed for the 
beach. ‘The mvon was full, the sky cloud- 
less, and the night was almost as bright 
as day. We beached the boat and headed 
into the jungle. We walked until mid- 
night and then the native stopped under 
some large trees and said, “We stay here 
for sleep.” 

I put my hand on the native’s shoul- 
der and asked, “You mean, we stay here 
—in the jungle 

“If you go village,” he informed me, 
“Men talk. We stay in jungle till ship 
sails.”’ 

“But is it safe?’ 
animals?” 

He grinned and I saw his white teeth 
flash in the moonlight. “Sure!” he said, 
“Plenty animals!” I couldn’t see what 
there was to grin about. 

“Big animals?’ I asked. 

“Sure,” he replied. He held his hand 
at shoulder level. “Plenty big! What you 
call them? Like cat...” 

I peered uneasily over my shoulder 
into the shadows. “You wouldn’t mean 
tigers, would you?” 


I asked him. “No 
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“Sure, that him name. Tigers!” the 
native cried and stretched out on the 
ground and went to sleep, immediately. 

1 groaned and sat down at the base of 
a tree, wondering if I hadn’t made a 
mistake to leave the Canopus. I was very 
tired and must have dozed off, because 
when I woke again the moon was setting. 
Something, I sensed, had awakened me. 
Cautiously, I raised my head and looked 
around the clearing. 

Something moved under the trees and 
I stared hard, trying to see what it could 
be. Again there was a movement in the 
shadows and a large tiger slunk into the 
moonlit center of the clearing! He stood 
perfectly still, his great head raised as he 
sniffed the air. 

I reached slowly behind me and 
tapped my companion’s shoulder. He sat 
up, rubbing his eyes and I pointed to 
the tiger with a trembling hand. 

The native instantly leaped up from 
the ground, clapped his hands and 
shouted. The tiger made one tremen- 
dous leap and disappeared into the jun- 
gle. Then the native turned to me and 
spread out his hands. 





‘See? Him gone now. Come back, Mis- 
ter, come back!” For by now I was climb- 
ing right to the top of the nearest tree. 

“Come back, my eye!’’ I shouted, 
climbing still higher. “That tiger might 
come back, too!” 

“No, no, Mister,” the native cried. 
‘Tiger scared. He no come back!” 

‘Me scared, too!’ I called. “‘I’ll stay 
here for the rest of the night, if you 
don’t mind!” And I stayed up in that 
tree till daylight, in spite of the native’s 
pleading. 

The next day I returned to the Cano- 
pus. With all its hard work and poor 
food, I figured it would be better than 
the Javanese jungle, where the tigers 
roamed around like house cats! 
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These are all the things the rage tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


who lived on a Tie, ranch in the state of Wyoming. 
was a big cow boy and he raised tg for the meat you buy in the 
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OWEET BASEBALL 







THE Story so Far: Phil Vance, new boy 
in town, loses his chance to make the 
baseball team and earns the nickname 
Stuffer, because he is always eating. How- 
ever, an ex-ballplayer, Ford Stevens sets 
up a candy factory in the neighborhood 
and makes Stuffer his chief tester. He 
persuades the boys to give Phil another 
tryout for the team, but Phil muffs it. 


Part Two 

Taking the door key from the mail- 
box, Phil let himself into the house. But 
he didn’t want to spend the rest of the 
day alone. So he filled his pockets from 
the cooky jar and, locking up again, 
went off to the candy factory. 

After asking a few questions, Steve 
said, ‘I tried to hurry you along too 
fast. It was my fault.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” Phil said. “I should 
have been able to hold onto the ball.” 
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By MARION RENICK 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 





“You just got excited,” Steve said. 
“That sometimes happens to the best 
players. We'll start all over, and make 
sure you'll do better next time.” 

“The kids won’t let me try again.” 
Phil sounded very hopeless. ““They say 
I’m too fat to play baseball anyway.” 

“Don’t pay any mind to what they 
say!” Steve exclaimed sharply. “You 
need to be big to be a good catcher. 
Players running to home plate will 
smash into you. If you are heavy enough, 
they won’t be able to tip you over and 
score a run.” 

“Is that so?” Phil spread his feet a lit- 
tle apart and planted his big body firmly 
on the old station platform. 
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Steve nodded, then asked, “Can you 
stoop?”’ 

Phil squatted. Steve said, ‘““Hold that 
position while I tell about signalling.”’ 


Steve then explained that one of the - 


catcher’s jobs is to tell his teammate on 
the pitcher’s mound what kind of pitch 
to throw. “Pitcher and catcher work out 
a set of signals between them. As you 
squat there, behind the batter, you sig- 
nal to your pitcher with your bare right 
hand.” 

“Why can’t I signal with my left 
hand?” 

“You wear your mitt on that hand,” 
Steve said. ‘See! Rest your right arm on 
the top part of your leg—that’s the way— 
and let your hand hang down in front of 
you. You can double up your fist to sig- 
nal for a fast ball. Hold out one finger 
for a slow ball. ‘l'wo fingers for a curve, 
and so on. Just keep your signals simple.” 

Phil squatted there, making these sig- 
nals with his hand. After a few minutes 
he stood up. “Ow!” he exclaimed. “My 
knees hurt.” 

Steve chuckled. “They'll hurt worse 
before you learn to be a ballplayer. A 
catcher squats to give the signal, rises to 
catch the pitch, squats for the next sig- 
nal, rises for the next pitch. Over and 
over and over.” 

“T see,” Phil said soberly. ‘““Well, I can 
practice squatting by myself.” 

Steve went indoors to get the old base- 
ball and catcher’s mitt he had brought 
from home a few weeks earlier. For the 
next quarter hour the boy squatted on 
the wooden platform while Steve, with 
one eye on his candy kettle, repeated the 
things he had said before about catching. 

“Hold your glove up to give me a tar- 
get, Stuffer,”” he began. Then, “If you 
signaled for a high pitch, keep your 
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glove above your waist level. Make the 
catch with your fingers pointing up.”’ 

And again, “On low pitches, lower 
your glove. Point your fingers toward 
the ground as you catch. 

“Be sure and clap your bare hand 
over the ball the second it hits your 
glove.” 

As Steve gave these directions, Phil 
kept squatting, rising, and squatting 
again. His knees ached but he kept on. 

As the days went by, he and Steve 
often held this kind of practice. Steve 
also coached him in throwing to bases. 
Sometimes, the boys at school gave him 
a chance to play with them at recess, and 
sometimes they even let him chase balls 
for them at baseball practice in the after- 
noons. Phil felt he was making progress. 

Once Don said, “Let’s let Stuffer 
play.” 

Bill and Hen Taylor, the regular 
catcher, protested. ““What could he do? 
He can’t run. He can’t even hold onto 
the ball. A fellow has to have stuff to 
play on this ball team.” 

There was nothing for Phil to do but 
keep on practicing—and hoping. At any 
rate he felt good because the boys were 
at least making friends with him. 

But as Phil grew happier, things be- 
gan to go wrong at the candy factory. 
Steve no longer sang and whistled over 
his kettles. Finally a day came when 
Steve said he would have to close up. 

“I’m not selling enough candy to stay 
in business, Stuffer,” Steve said sadly. 

“But your candy is super!” Phil ex- 
claimed. “Lots of people in town buy it.” 
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“I guess the town isn’t big enough,” 
Steve said gloomily. “I need to sell hun- 
dreds of pounds to make any profit. ‘The 
price of everything has gone up. Sugar, 
butter, nuts, chocolate, wrapping paper, 
—everything costs more now than I had 
figured.” 

Phil felt sick. Steve was his friend and 
he hated to have bad luck come to him. 
Besides, if the factory closed, that meant 
the end of all his own fun. No more 
candy-testing. No more coaching from 
Steve. 

‘We've got to keep the factory going 
somehow!” Phil pounded his fist into his 
hand. ‘““There must be some way.” 

“I’ve figured and figured.” Steve 
sounded very tired. “But I just can’t 
think of a way.” 

“Then J’ll think of one!” Phil ex- 
claimed. 

And he thought and thought, all the 
way home. At last he got an idea. At din- 
ner he told his father about Steve’s trou- 
ble, and ended by asking, “Don’t you 
think Steve’s old friends on the ball team 
would help?” 

‘What could they do?’ Mr. Vance 
asked. ‘““They couldn’t eat enough candy 
to keep his factory going.” 

‘‘But maybe Mr. Barnes, the manager, 
could help,” Phil pointed out. 

As Phil went on pleading, his father 
grew more interested. He promised to 
do what he could. So, on Saturday morn- 
ing, he and his son made a trip to the 
baseball stadium in the city. They found 
Mr. Barnes in his office. 

While the two men greeted each 
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other, Phil looked at the framed pic- 
tures of ballplayers which covered the 
walls. He found one of Steve in a Red 
Bird uniform, holding a catcher’s mask. 
Phil pointed to the picture and said to 
Mr. Barnes, “‘That’s why we are here.” 

The two Vances told Steve's story. 
When they came to the hard luck part, 
Mr. Barnes shook his head and mur- 
mured, ‘““Ioo bad. Too bad. Steve’s a 
swell guy. I wish we could help him.” 

Phil sprang his idea. “Couldn’t you 
sell his candy bars here at the stadium?”’ 

Mr. Barnes nodded thoughtfully. He 
picked up a pencil and began to figure. 
‘“‘My men could sell Steve’s candy, but 
I don’t think that would bring in 
enough business to help him much. I 
have a better idea. You spoke of kids 
testing candy for Steve. Could you bring 
a bunch of kids over here to the stadium 
and let them sell his candy?” 

“Oh, sure!” Phil cried eagerly. 

Mr. Barnes went right on having more 
ideas. “You should wear some sort of 
uniform which would make you stand 
out, as you go through the crowd selling 
candy.” 

‘““‘We could wear special hats or shirts 
or something,” Phil began. “Our moth- 
ers might...” 

This time his father interrupted to 
ask Mr. Barnes, “Your regular candy- 
sellers undoubtedly have a contract with 
you, George. Won’t they make trouble 
if you let these kids come in?” 

“T don’t think so,” Mr. Barnes an- 
swered. “Most of them knew Steve. 
They'll be glad to help him, if we do 
this only once, as a publicity stunt.” 

Phil’s hopes were dashed at that state- 
ment. He had thought Mr. Barnes meant 
to have Steve’s candy-sellers at every 
game, all summer long. 
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However the manager went on, “For 
this reason, we must pick out one of the 
most important games, when our sta- 
dium will be crowded.” 

Before the Vances left, everything was 
settled. Phil could hardly wait to get 
home and tell Steve. He found the 
candy-maker pouring sugar into a kettle. 

“I’m making one last batch. I want to 
try this recipe for all-day suckers that I 
found in my grandmother’s cookbook,” 
he said. Then he added, “Did I ever tell 
you how I happened to start in the candy 
business? It was because of that cook- 
book. My grandmother was the best 
candy-maker in five counties. She used 
to let me help her sometimes. She al- 
ways told me her recipes were secret 
ones she had worked out herself, and 
that someday they would make my for- 
tune.” 

Phil had learned not to talk to Steve 
when he was measuring ingredients into 
his big kettles. So the boy kept still until 
Steve closed the old recipe book and lit 


the fire under the kettle. Then he burst 
out with his news. 

Steve was as excited as Phil. He 
clapped the boy on the back, and said, 
‘You've got a real business head on you, 
Stuffer.” 

Phil began to plan how many boys on 
the ball team he would ask to sell candy 
at the big game. Then Steve had the best 
idea of all. 

“You must wear baseball uniforms!” 
he exclaimed. “I have just enough 
money left to buy them. It couldn’t be 
spent in a better way than to advertise 
my candies. Later, the boys can wear the 
uniforms when they play games of their 
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own with teams around Wellington.” 

Don, Bill and the rest of the boys 
whooped with joy when Phil told them 
of this plan. Of course they would sell 
candy at the big game! Furthermore, 
| since this was the first they had heard of 
Steve’s being a real ballplayer, they all 
went with “hil to the candy factory to 
take a new look at him. 

Marilyn tagged along. She almost had 
tears in her eyes as she said to Steve, “‘If 
all these boys are going to sell candy, I 
don’t suppose you'll need me.” 

“We'll get you a cheer leader’s uni- 
form, honey,’ Steve told her, “‘and you'll 
sell more candy than any of the boys.” 

































































Marilyn clapped her hands. ‘““What 
color will it be?” 

‘““‘Why—why—’” Steve began. He asked 
the boys, ‘““Does your team have its own 
colors?” 

When the boys shook their heads, 
Steve said, ‘““Then I guess we'd better 
choose colors which will make people 
think of our candy.” 

For a moment they all thought hard. 

“I know!” Marilyn exclaimed. “Choc- 
olate and cream.” 

“Naw!” Bill shook his head. “We 
want something sharp, like red or 
green.” 

“Those colors will only make people 
think of Christmas!” Marilyn snapped. 

Steve agreed with her. Finally even 
the boys admitted that chocolate-and- 
cream-color might be the best for adver- 
tising candy at the big baseball game. 

So Steve, after squinting at the ther- 
mometer to see whether to turn off the 
fire under the kettle, began to measure 
his team for uniforms. 























“We ought to have a name or some- 
thing on our backs to advertise the 
candy,” Phil suggested, as he was writing 
down figures on a piece of brown paper. 

Everyone had an idea about that. 
They finally decided on: Steve's Dandy 
Candy. 

The uniforms arrived a few weeks 
later with these words in chocolate- 
brown letters on cream-colored shirts. 
Steve had had candy wrappers printed 
in the same colors. 

He and his testing department had 
spent many hours deciding what to call 
the different kinds of candy. Only one 
or two names were easy to think of, such 
as Phil’s ‘““Mel-nut-o” for the caramel- 
walnut bar, and “Lick-on-a-Stick’”’ for 
the lollypop. The giant gumdrops gave 
the most trouble. Don wanted to call 
them “‘Gooey-gooies.’’ But Steve thought 
that name sounded messy. 

“Besides, they aren’t really gooey,” 
Marilyn said. ‘““They are chewy and 
yummy at the same time.” 

“And big,” Bill added. ““They are the 
jumbo size.” 

“I have it!” Phil shouted. ‘“Jumbo- 
Yumbo.” 

A week later, Phil was shouting this 
name as he made his way through the 
crowd at the ball park in the city. 

“Get your Jumbo-Yumbos here, folks! 
Five cents for the biggest gumdrops in 
the world. Ohhh, yes, you'll love that 
Dandy Candy! Get your Mel-nut-o bars, 
folks. There’s a thrill in every bite of 
that Dandy Candy.” 

From other parts of the stadium, Phil 
now and then caught the sound of his 
friends also calling out their wares... 
“Get your Dandy Candy right here, 
NR ag 

The boys and Marilyn had been 
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drilled by Steve, who had spent many 
years around ball parks. In fact, the 
Dandy Candy crew were so well-trained 
and their candy was so delicious that 
they caught the fancy of the crowd at 
once. 

Mr. Vance pointed this out to his 
friend George Barnes, the manager of 
the ball park. Mr. Barnes sent Phil and 
Marilyn to the press box with their trays. 
When the sports writers learned that 
Dandy Candy was made by the once- 
famous ballplayer, Ford Stevens, they 
wrote all about it in their columns. 

Next, the men in the radio booth 
tasted the candy and told about it in 
their broadcasts. Before Phil and Mari- 
lyn knew what was happening, a tele- 
vision camera was aimed at them. Phil, 
thinking quickly, turned his back so that 
all the people sitting in their homes 
watching the ball game on TV could 
read the words, “Dandy Candy” on the 
back of his shirt. 

As soon as Marilyn saw what her 
brother was doing, she took a bite from 
a Mel-nut-o, and rolled her eyes hap- 
pily. This made such a hit with the TV 
men that they “shot” the whole crew of 
Dandy Candy salesmen. 

Before the third inning ended, all the 
Dandy Candy was sold. Steve and the 
youngsters found some empty seats and 
sat there to watch the rest of the game. 

As Phil watched the Red Birds win, 
he wanted more than ever to be a ball- 
player. He looked down at his own 
plump body and clumsy hands. He was 
discouraged. He wondered if he would 
ever be able to hold his own with the 
other fellows on the baseball field. 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story, to be concluded next month.) 
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By MARGARET K. SOIFER 


Everybody knows that the best jump 


’ rope is an old clothesline, doubled so 


that it has good wind resistance. When 
there are only three girls playing, two 
are ‘‘enders’’ and turn the rope for the 
girl who is “out.” She jumps until she 
misses. 

When there are more than four play- 
ing, you can have real fun. An easy 
game is to have the first girl jump in 
while everybody says: 

Down the Mississippi 

Where the steam goes PUSH! 

At the last word, the second girl jumps 
in and pushes the first girl out. Then 
the same verse is repeated. At PUSH 
the third girl jumps in and pushes the 
second out. 

In some games you are expected to 
act out the verses as you jump. You 
probably know this verse: 

Lady, lady, turn around, 

Lady, lady, touch the ground, 

Lady, lady, show your shoe, 

Lady, lady, twenty-three skidoo! 

A game that starts with the rope 
swinging from side to side is: 

Blue bells, 

Cocka locka shells 

Evie, Ivy OVER. 

The jumper stands still and jumps over 
the rope only as it swings under her feet. 
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At the word OVER, the “enders”’ start 
turning the rope in the normal fashion 
and everybody says: 

Pepper, salt, mustard, cider, 

How many people live in China? 

Ten, twenty, thirty, etc. 

Count by tens until the jumper misses. 
There’s a trick to this part, too. For the 
first two lines of this verse, the rope is 
turned at an ordinary speed, but once 
you begin counting the Chinese, you 
speed up the rope until you are turning 
as fast as you can, and the jumper must 
jump as fast as she can! 

There are many verses that girls just 
like to say as they jump. There isn’t 
much of a game to them, but they are 
fun. Here is one of these verses: 

Down by the water, down by the sea, 

Johnny broke a bottle and blamed it on 

me. 


I told Ma, Ma told Pa, 
Johnny got a licking and a ha, ha, ha! 
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A chip-straw hat. 
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4 Shae 
7 Ah, the pretty little hat! 
The pretty posy on it! 
But you can’t skip rope 
In-a chip-straw bonnet. 














you can’t skip rope 
‘doesn’t make sense. 
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A blessing on the town. 


Walking up and down. 


: ney talk of this and that 


each of them is wearing 





To hang upon the fence! Like a garden-plot in May. 





Sunny Sunday | 
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© And all the little girls are out 
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Bright eyes, pink cheeks 
Bobbing pig tails— 


And a row of posied hats 
Hanging on the rails. 


Skipping fast and faster— 
Turn and turn about, 
Somebody has missed the rope, 
She drops out. 


What a happy sight, 
Everyone so gay! 
And the railings all a-blossom 
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MALTESE KITTEN “ 


By ELEANOR CLYMER 
Illustrated by HELEN HAMILTON 


Debby and Jean walked home to 
lunch tegether every day. Usually, they 
ran and skipped along quickly, but to- 
day they walked slowly, lengthening 
the two short blocks from school, for 
they had a serious problem to discuss. 


The problem was Miss Rogers, their 
new teacher. 
Miss Hanssen, the fourth grade 


teacher, had left during spring vacation 
to get married. Miss Hanssen had come 
from the city, and she was so pretty and 
so jolly that everybody loved her. 

But Miss Rogers was quite different. 
She came from the city, too, but she was 
anything but pretty. And she was strict! 
She wouldn’t allow any talking in class, 
and she looked cross, and she gave them 
tons of homework. 

“I just don’t know what’s the matter 
with her,’ Debby complained. “I told 
my father, and he says we’ve got to find 
out how to please her.” 

“Hm!” Jean sniffed. ‘““Ten examples 
in arithmetic today. I'll be doing arith- 
metic all night!” She shook her head 
sadly. 

“Bring your books over this after- 


noon,” said Debby, turning in at her 
gate. “I’ll help you with all that 
arithmetic.” 

“All right,” said Jean. “And then 


we'll play with the kittens.” 
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The kittens belonged to Debby’s cat, 
Queen Elizabeth. She was a proud and 
selfish cat, used to having her own 
way about everything. She would yowl 
loudly if her dish of salmon was not put 
down on time, or if Debby was slow 
about opening the door for her. Most 
people said Queen Elizabeth was spoiled. 
But Debby said she knew what was due 
to a queen and insisted on her rights. 

Now she had four adorable kittens. 
Two of them were gray-and-white, one 
was black with white feet, and the fourth 
was a beautiful Maltese gray with blue 
eyes, like his mother. 

“If I could only have one,” Jean 
sighed. But Jean’s family had two dogs 
and didn’t want a kitten. So Jean spent 
her spare time at Debby’s house play- 
ing with the kittens. 
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“Well, so long. See you later.” She 
ran home to lunch. Half an hour later 
she was back at Debby’s house again. 

“I hurried to see the kittens before 
we go back to school,” she explained. 

The girls went around to the garage, 
where Queen Elizabeth lived. The 
Queen lay stretched out in the middle of 
the driveway having a sunbath. The 
four kittens were playing circus around 
her. 

The black kitten crouched like a tiny 
lion, wiggled his silly tail, and made a 
spring at his Maltese brother, who rolled 
over and batted him with his little paws. 

“I wish the kids at school could see 
them,” said Jean. 

“I know what let’s do,” said Debby. 
“It’s early. Let’s take one of them over 
to school. I can rush back with it just 
before the bell rings.”’ 

“Oh, that will be fun,” said Jean, “but 
can you get back in time?” 

“Of course,” said Debby. “It only 
takes five minutes if you run.” 

She picked up the Maltese kitten and 
they hurried off. Queen Elizabeth 





looked after them, calmly. She was used 
to having Debby carry her children 
around. 

When they got to the schoolyard, the 
girls crowded around immediately. 

“What a darling!” Alice exclaimed. 

“Isn’t it sweet!” said Carol, gently 
stroking the kitten. “Let me hold it.” 

“No, me! Oh, the cute little itty-bitty 
thing!” 

A couple of boys strolled over. 

“Hm, only a kitten,” said Bruce. 

But in spite of their superior attitude, 
the boys stood around and watched 
while Debby set the kitten on a bench 
and Jean wiggled a dry leaf in front of 
his nose. At first the kitten paid no at- 
tention. He opened his tiny pink mouth 
and yawned. ‘Then he reached out a paw 
and batted the leaf. He cautiously ad- 
vanced and pounced upon it. He 
jumped too far and fell off the bench. 

“Oh, the poor little thing!’ cried 
Carol, picking him up. 

“I'd better take him home now,” said 
Debby. But at that moment the bell 
rang. They had waited too long. 
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“Come, children,” said Miss Rogers. 
‘Everybody inside.” 

Debby tucked the kitten in her pocket 
and walked in with the others. 

‘“What’ll I do?’ she whispered. 

“Just sit still and pat it,” Jean whis- 
pered back. ‘‘Maybe it will go to sleep.”’ 

Debby sat down carefully so as not to 
disturb the kitten. 

‘Geography first,’’ said Miss Rogers. 
“Take out your maps.” 

Debby reached for her map. Suddenly 
sharp needles stuck into her. The kitten 
was climbing up her dress. 

“Ouch!” said Debby. 

Everybody looked at her and the girls 
began to giggle. 

‘““What’s the matter, Debby?” Miss 
Rogers asked. 

“I got stuck,’”” Debby mumbled, push- 
ing the kitten back into her pocket. 

Bruce, in the next seat, lifted the lid 
of Debby’s desk and took out her map 
for her. Debby whispered, - “Thanks,” 
and began to draw. Suddenly she looked 
down. A little gray tail was wiggling 
through a hole in her pocket. She wanted 
to laugh. But she choked the giggles 
down. 

“Debby!” said Miss Rogers. “Is some- 
thing bothering you?” 

Debby looked up unhappily. The kit- 
ten was digging its claws in again. “No, 
ma’am,” she said. 

‘Get to work then,” said Miss Rogers. 

Debby gpened her book and studied 
the shape of South America. Suddenly 
she heard Bruce whisper, “Look out!” 

The kitten had escaped from her 
pocket and jumped into the aisle. Debby 
reached and grabbed it by the tail, al- 
most falling out of her seat. 

“Debby!” said Miss Rogers, severely. 
“Come up here to the front of the room. 
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I don’t know what this disturbance is all 
about, but I intend to find out.” 

Debby sighed and got up. “All right, 
Miss Rogers,’”’ she said. “This is what 
it’s about.”” And she walked to the front 
of the room and held out the kitten. 

Miss Rogers gazed at it. And then 
something happened. She stretched out 
her hands for the kitten and smiled. 

“Why, the sweet little thing!’ she 
said, holding it to her cheek. “Look, chil- 
dren. Isn’t it a cute kitten?” 

The kitten nestled into her hands and 
purred. Debby turned around and 
caught Jean’s eyes, and Jean stared back, 
just as surprised as Debby. 

“But why did you bring him to 
school?” Miss Rogers was saying. 

‘“‘We just wanted to show him to the 
kids,” said Debby. “We were going to 
take him back before the bell rang, but 
it suddenly got too late.” 

“Suddenly, indeed!” said Miss Rogers. 
But not crossly. She was laughing at 
Debby. “Well, take him home now,” 
she said, ‘and come back as fast as you 
can. He’s too young to go to school. His 
mother must be wondering where he is.” 

“Oh! She’s not the worrying type,” 
said Debby. “She has three others. 
Would you like to see them?” 

“Of course I would,” said Miss 
Rogers. “I love kittens. But don’t bring 
them here. I'll come and visit them 
sometime.” 

Debby ran home and back to school 
in six minutes flat. Miss Rogers was still 
smiling when she got back. Really, -she 
was quite nice-looking when she smiled. 

They had fun that afternoon. Miss 
Rogers told a funny story and everybody 
laughed. And she didn’t scold once. She 
was as nice as Miss Hanssen. . 

At three o’clock, when everybody had 
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gone, Debby went up to the desk and 
spoke to Miss Rogers. 

“I’m sorry I brought the kitten to 
school,” she said. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Debby,” Miss 
Rogers said. “It did the children good. 
It made them laugh. We've been a little 
too solemn around here.” 

Debby stared. “Well, that was be- 
cause—’’ she began, and then stopped. 

“Well?” Miss Rogers said. “Go on.” 

But Debby’s face got red and she 
shook her head. “I was just thinking,” 
she said, after a bit, ‘“‘that—well—we 
have to find homes for the kittens, and 
if you’d like one—” 

“Why, I'd love to have one,” said 
Miss Rogers. “That little Maltese one is 
too cute for anything. But I'll have to 
ask my landlady first. You know, I think 
a kitten is just what I need. It’s been 
rather lonely for me here.” 

“Lonely!”” Debby exclaimed. 

“Well, I don’t know many people in 
this town,” said Miss Rogers. ““Of course, 
I know you children, and I hope we'll 
be good friends. . .” 

“Why, of course we will, Miss 
Rogers!” said Debby. She rushed out to 
find Jean. 

“What do you think!” she gasped. 
‘Miss Rogers is lonesome! Maybe that’s 


why she looked so cross. I’m going right 
home and tell Mother. Come on!” 

Father and Mother were sitting on 
the porch. 

“Oh! What do you think!” Debby 
cried, rushing up the steps. ‘““We found 
out what’s the matter with Miss Rogers. 
She’s lonesome, because she’s in a 
strange town and doesn’t know many 
people! But she likes kittens and we’re 
going to give her one, if her landlady 
says she can have it.” 

They told what had happened, and 
what Miss Rogers had said. “‘It’s queer,” 
said Debby, “I never before thought of 
a grown-up having a problem.” 

Queen Elizabeth came up the steps, 
followed by her four children. 

““Meeauow!”’ she said, loudly. 

“Oh, you want some milk! I'll get it,” 
said Debby, jumping up. 

Father snorted, ““That cat is just plain 
spoiled.” 

“That’s all right, Daddy,” said Debby 
from the doorway. “She deserves a little 
spoiling. It was her baby that solved our 
problem for us. We’re going to have fun 
in school now!” 
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= Pigs With 
Personality 


And Other Smart Creatures 





Reviews by BARBARA NOLEN 
Illustration from CHARLOTTE’s WEB 


THE DETECTIVE FIRM OF Fred- 
erick and Wiggins make a splendid team, 
well-known to readers of the Freddy 
books. Freddy supplies the ideas and Mrs. 
Wiggins, the cow, supplies the common 
sense. So when their friend, Mr. Boom- 
schmidt, the circus manager, finds him- 
self in a serious dilemma, Freddy comes 
to the rescue, in FREDDY THE PILOT. 

The pig on Mr. Zuckerman’s farm is 
named Wilbur, and he’s just as lovable 
as Freddy but not half so smart. Even if 
you ve never been able to understand the 
talk of animals, you'll feel close to them 
as you read CHARLOTTE’S WEB. 

FREDDY THE PiLor by Walter Brooks. 
Knopf. $3. 

CHARLOTTE’S WEB by E. B. White. 
Harpers. $2.50. 


THE WORLD OF NATURE has its 
scientific side, too. A time will come when 
you ll want to know all about turtles or 
snakes, bees or butterflies. 

You may havea chance, as my daughter 
does, to watch honeybees at their fascin- 
ating job of making honey. In Debby’s 
classroom, there is a real hive, set up in a 
glass case, so that the boys and girls can 
see how bee-bread is made and how 
worker bees are hatched. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL 
History is a reference book, showing 
magnificent colored close-ups of birds and 
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insects, flowers and plants, reptiles and 
rocks. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL 
History by Bertha 
Simon and Schuster. $5. 

THE First Book or Bees by Albert 
Tibbets. Franklin Watts. $1.75. 

THE First Book or SNAKES by John 


Morris Parker. 


‘ Hoke. Franklin Watts. $1.75. 


‘THE REAL Book Axsout Buss, INSECTs 
AND SuCH by Jane Sherman. Garden City. 


$1.25. 


EASTER will be along any day now. 
SONG OF THE SUN will help you celebrate 
the festival of spring. Its delicate pictures 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones are as full of 
tender love for birds and beasts as St. 
Francis, himself. 

SONG OF THE SuN by St. Francis of As- 
sisi. Macmillan. $2.25. 


-—» You can educate 


: 
\ 


your child 
at home 





Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


With Calvert “School-at-Home” Courses, mothers can give 
their children a sound education. Complete, easy-to-follow in- 
structions with guidance by the faculty of the famous 50-year- 
old Calvert Day School in Baltimore. 


All lessons, supplies provided 


Calvert Home-Study Courses are sent by mail to all parts of 
the world and provide a thorough grounding in basic subjects, 
coordinated with studies of cultural value. Used by more than 
90,000 children. Transfer to other schools often made with 
advanced standing. 

Start any time 
Send for free catalog. Inquire about unique new Crafts Course 
—rainy-day and convalescent activities. 


Calvert 9 School 


444 Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 
Please send information about Calvert Courses. 
Name __- 

Address - 


Child’s Age School grade 























Are you having lots of fun this spring? Tell 
us about it in a letter, story, poem or picture. 
Petunia and I like to get lots of mail. We give 
a Penglet Certificate to those whose work is 
printed. Send your work to The Penglet Press, 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Publisher Peterkin 


NINE STEPS TO CAT HEAVEN 
By Sarah McLaurin, Grade 7 


When a cat has nine lives you can imagine 
how hard it is for a cat to get to cat heaven. 
Especially when you have to find different 
ways to die in different places. But I made a 
real effort and managed to die seven times. 
The eighth time I came to life I found myself 
in the dark jungle of Africa. 

Around three o'clock something pressed 
against my leg. I woke up with a start! I 
looked around, with a feeling someone was 
watching me. I hadn’t any notion what it was, 
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but I stared back bravely. After a few min- 
utes, which seemed like hours, I heard a faint 
hiss. It was then that I realized what it was! 
It was a snake—a python! Hours later we were 
still staring at each other and I had heard only 
two hisses. But when the sun came up, he 
must have seen what an adorable cat I was, 
for he slithered around me with an awful grin 
on his face. I struggled to get out, but he was 
already breathing down my back. Whipping 
his tail from behind him, he whipped it still 
harder around my body. He wound it tighter 
about me and soon I was gasping and choking 
to death. For a few minutes I struggled, but 
it didn’t do any good, for soon I was dead. 

Now I began to worry for I had only died 
eight times. Then after a week of thinking 
and wondering how I was going to die the 
ninth time I suddenly rose and floated up- 
ward. While I was going up, I wondered why 
I had died. Suddenly the reason popped in 
my head. I had died from sheer exhaustion of 
trying to think of a ninth way to die. Hurrah! 
I’m on my way to cat heaven! 


THE SEAPLANE 
By Li-Hsia Wang, age 9 

The seaplane has two wings, a tail and a nose, 
And it looks like a bird with wheels for toes. 
It flies through the air with a silvery flash, 
The pilot sees a lake and lands on it, sPLAsH! 
Instead of sinking the seaplane will float, 
Looking like a bird and floating like a boat. 


LITTLE BEE 
By Emily McNorton, age 7 
Little Bee 
Do not sting me 
If you do, 
I will say boo-hoo. 
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BIRDS 
By Jennifer Davey, age 6 
Up, up, the birds, 
Up high. 
How we love them, 
The little birds. 


ME AND MY PET WORM 
By Jerry Slayton, age 12 

Well, to start this story, I will begin by ex- 
plaining Herbert. Herbert is a worm. He is a 
very nice worm except for one thing. When he 
loses his temper, he always bites the person 
that is closest to him. He is about ten inches 
long, a very nice color, and wow! what teeth! 

He has his own house which has three rooms. 
He has an electric furnace with a thermostat 
control, and a shower, which he uses every 
morning. His teeth are his pride. He wouldn’t 
miss brushing his teeth every morning if his 
mother died. 

Well, one day we, me and Herbert, were in- 


vited to a show. Herbert has very good eyes, 
and in the show, one of the movie stars step- 
ped on a worm. This made Herbert so mad he 
bit everyone in the show except me. The man- 
ager sued us because no one ever came to the 
show again. 

On the way home, Herbert saw a toy air- 
plane he wanted. I got it for him, and he flew 
home. He was just about there when the rub- 
ber band on the propeller got on fire. The 
plane started burning, so Herbert parachuted 
out. I got Herbert another plane and built him 
an airport. Now every worm in this neighbor- 
hood has ridden with Herbert in his plane. 


MYSELF 
David Bryant, age 8 
My name is David, and I’m eight years old, 
I’m not so strong and I’m not so bold, 
But I’ve got my friends, and that’s what counts, 
And I've got my friends in big amounts. 





DEEP-SEA DIVER by Tony Newhouse, age 9 








APRIL FOOL 
By Andrea Sailor, Grade 3B 


I was dancing down the street one bright 
and sunny day. An angry cloud passed over- 
head. Soon rain poured down upon the 
ground. Suddenly the sun came out and a 
rainbow smiled brightly overhead. 

April had played an April joke. 


WHY I WAS LATE 
By Dennis Clarke, Grade I 


Teacher, do you know 

Why I'm late today? 

Well, well this morning 

When I came to school, 

I had to push the fog away. 

It was all around me 

And I had to push the fog away, 
But the sun helped me. 
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MONKEYS IN THE ZOO 
By Carole Price, Grade 4 


The monkey in the zoo 

Is like you and me too. 

He makes faces sometimes— 

So do you. 

He plays tricks sometimes— 

Me too. 

I think monkeys look like people most of 
the time. 

Don’t you? 


WISHING 
By Janet Brady, Grade 1B 


I'd like to be a pony 
Going to the fair, 

I'd run, run, run, 

And trot, trot, trot, 
A-going to the fair. 
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A TREE IN SPRINGTIME 
(Courtesy of Friends’ Seminary) 




















pictures and directions by Patricia Villemain 
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Fun-mobiles are made to spin in the breeze. They can hang 
from ceilings and light fixtures, or stick out from walls and 
moldings: To put them up, use sticky tape, tacks or neat knots. 


This bunny fun-mobile needs stiff 
colored paper and thread. First, trace 
the bunny onto heavy yellow paper. 
Cut him out and fold his paws and ear 
forward on the straight line. Paint his 
face and brush a round white tail on 
behind. Next tie long threads to the 


_ eggs and bunny and hang them up at 
| different heights. Arrange them in two 
| groups so that the rabbit and one egg 


are off from the others. When you like 
the way they are placed, snip off the 
extra threads. Then give your fun-mo- 
bile a blow so it will sail. 

To make the fun-mobile at the top 
of this page, cut out three tiny paper 
triangles for the chicks, a big one for 
the rooster and a paper egg shape. 
Paint all the eyes and beaks. Paste on 
the rooster's tail and comb. Tie threads 
to the shapes and hang them above 
or knot them to a wire stuck out from 
the wall. If the fun-mobile is near a wall, 


y and watch its frisky shadows sail. 
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GENERAL STORE PUZZLE * Looxinc THROUGH THE CARD 
The general store sells everything, so the pic- This trick is really an optical illusion. Take 
tures below may represent food, clothing or a sheet of fairly heavy paper about eight by 
hardware. twelve inches, and roll it into a tube about 


one inch across. Hold this tube to your right 





eye, keeping both eyes open, and with your 
left hand, hold a playing card on the left side 
of the tube. The edge of the card should touch 
the tube and the card should be held up near 





your face. It will seem to you as if you were 
looking right through a hole in the card. We 








found the effect of this trick was better using 
a dark-colored card, if we held up the back, or 
a face card if we held it facing us. 








RIDDLES 





1. I’m used by riders on a horse 
Scere § 
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And on a pony, too, 

Some mothers have a use for me, 
And many children do. 

In other form I’m needed much 








By every man and beast 
I bring the green things from the earth, 
The greatest and the least. 
2. What is the earliest mention of modern 
currency on record? 
3. When is the soup likely to run out of the 
saucepan? 








4. What do you have in common with the 
leaf of a tree? 
5. What was Joan of Arc made of? 
}. I smooth the surface till it’s flat 
And level as can be, 
I soar aloft across the land 


os 











And often cross the sea. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS Down 
1. Patches of shade 2. An interjection 
8. By oneself 3. Alabama 
10. Behold 4. White pigeon 
12. Road 5. A number 
13. Bachelor of Arts 6. A pronoun 
14. Vase with foot 7. To flap wings 
16. Globe 9. Chatters 
17. Fastened 11. A constellation 
18. Water creature 13. Lighted torch 
19. Small child 15. Snare 
21. East north-east 16. Metal 
22. Printer’s measure 20. Young cow 
23. Small flap 23. Rocky hilltop 
25. Doctor 24. Sound of sheep 
26. Near the poles 26. Father 


28. Money for train 27. Railroad 





BRAIN TEASER 

A mother was directing her youngest child 
to make a piece of toast. “You must put it in 
the proper side of the toaster or it will pop 
right up again without getting brown,” she 
explained. “The proper side is marked Use 
this slot for single slice.” 

“But Susie doesn’t know how to read,” ob- 
jected her sister. 

“That's all right,” said the mother. “She 
can make it anyway.” 

Susie went to the toaster and put the slice 
of bread in the proper slot. How did she know 
which it was? 


Wuat MINS Do You Know? 
What min is a dance? Minuet. 
What min makes a good pie? 
What min stands in a pulpit? 
What min comes out of the earth? 
What min was a goddess of wisdom? 
What min is a singer? 
What min is a small detail? 
What min is a place where money is made? 
What min is a small animal? 


ROMAN PUZZLE 
There is a five-letter word meaning polite, 
which can be spelled out by using Roman 
numerals. The last letter is one-half the first 
letter. The middle letter is one-tenth of the 
last letter. The second and fourth letters are 
alike and are one-fifth of the middle letter. 
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WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION | 
TO 


(att 
“Disneys 
COMmICcs 


AND 
SrorieS 


SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 








Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.SP4 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _.____ for which please send a__m..___ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY OM and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 





PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 
Donor’s Name 


State 














Street and Number 

















City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 
Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 
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j t, Ve wg Be Smarter Than a Fox With 


= STORY PARADE 


Read exciting stories and true articles, keep up on 
science, solve the puzzles, try your hand at crafts, 
learn the latest jokes. Make a friend of STORY 
PARADE and you'll be a wiser happier reader. 
Ten big issues will come to you month after 


month — always chock-full of reading surprises. 


$7.50 for 3 years 
ORDER NOW $5.50 for 2 years 
$3.00 for 1 year 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send 

















Once a Circus Attraction= 
Now the Familiar Family Car 





HE GOLDEN BOOK OF AUTOMOBILE 
STAMPS tells the fascinating history of the 
automobile. There are 60 stamps in full color 


of cars old and new and 48 pages of amusing 











black and white drawings with places to stick 


the stamps. 


Dad will try to get this book away from you, 


so the best thing to do is to buy two. They cost 





only 50 cents and you will find them in book- 


sees ous, stores all over the country. 
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ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. 
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